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ABSTRACT 

This issue highlights findings of Marshall S. Smith 
and Jennifer O'Day's "Educational Equality 1966s Then and Now," a 
chapter of "The 1990 American Education Finance Association Yearbook: 
Spheres of Justice in Education," edited by Deborah A. Verstegen and 
Tcunes G. Ward. The "Brief" first focuses on educational trends over 
the past quarter century, stressing differences between the 
opportunities provided African-American and White students. Trends 
and variations among goups in three input categories are examined: 
(1) out of school resources (family poverty, preschool attendance, 
and parental education)? (2) racial and social class differences 
among schools? and (3) inequalities in school (fiscal and 
instructional) resources. Part 2 describes changes in achievement 
outcomes. Compared to equal opportunity progress since 1966, there is 
evidence of progress toward equality of educational outcomes such as 
educational attainment and achievement scores. Part 3 attributes this 
progress to changes in family resources (despite increasing poverty 
for both African-Americans and Whites since the mid-1970s) , in 
demography and racial isolation, and in instruction rnd curriculum. 
Part 4 discusses policy implications and offers proposals for policy 
interventions: improving school readiness? developing high quality, 
coherent school programs? and enriching programs for the 
educationally needy. (39 references) (MLH) 
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Equality in Education: 

Pn^ress, Piobleins and Possibilities 



In 1966, James Coleman and others published a landmark 
study, Equality of Educational Opportunity Report (EEOR). 
The data showed clearly that in terms of conventicxial input 
and outcome measures, the United States fell far short of 
providing equal educational oppoitunity to all students. 

Now, a quarter century after the EEOR, arc educational 
opportunities and outcomes more equal? How have the 
events of the past 25 years altered the basic conclusions of the 
EEOR? Arc school inputs— such as curriculum, teacher 
quality sund expenditures— more equal? Along what di- 
mensions and for what groups have changes occiured? What 
about schoo! outcomes? Arc test scores more unifonm across 
regional, fiocial class and racial groups of students? Where 
have the chai*ees: occiined, and what light do input and 
outcome trends shed on the controversial EEOR conclusions 
about the limited relationship between school resources and 
student outcomes? 

Marshall S. Smith and Jennifer O'Day address these issues 
in a paper, "Educational Equality: 1966 and Now," which 
brings the somewhat encouraging news that the formerly 
empty cup is now half-full. ' There continue to be great, and 
in some areas increasing, differences in the quality of educa- 
tional inputs. However, the good news is that there is 
evidence of considerable progress toward the goal of equality 
of educational outcomes: asps in achievement between Afri- 
can American and white students, and to a lesser extent 
between income groups, have been substantially reduced. 

This issue of CPRE Policy Briefs highlights these 
findings and attempt*^ to explain them. The Brief first 
focuses on trends m education over the past quarter 
century, with particular emphasis on differences be- 
tween the opportunities provided African American 
an J white students. It then describes trends in achieve- 
ment outcomes, concentrating again on differences be- 
tween African American and white students. The third 
section draws ou die trend data on educational "inputs" 
to attempt to explain the achievement outcome trends. 
Particular attention is paid to possible reasons for the 



dramatic reduction of the differences in achievement 
between African American and white students. A final 
section makes predictions about future progress in clos- 
ing the achievement gap and suggests directions for 
reform. 

I. Has the level of Inequality In educational 
"inputs" changed in the last 25 years? 

The analysis focuses on educatk)nal "inputs" that could be 
expected to have a clear and strong relatk)nship to student 
achievement. Trends and variations among groups in three 
categories of ii^xits are examined: (1) out of school re- 
sources, (2) the distribution of racial and social class groups 
of students among schools, and (3) within and among school 
fiscal and educational resources. In each case, Ihoe have 
been substantial changes in degree of inequality, but the 
trends have not always been in the desired directkm. 

Out of School Resources. Three indKatois— family 
poverty, preschool attendance, and parental educatkxi — 
reflect botfi the child's educatxMial preparedness for school 
aixl the continuing influence of the financial and educational 
resources of the home. 

Family Poverty 

Rgurc 1 shows trends from 1960tol987intheinckJenceof 
poverty for Afrkan Arnerican, Hispanic, and white chiWren. 
The bask ovoall story is that things improved from I960 

'"Educational Equality: 1966 and Now." which draws from research con- 
ducted through the Center for Policy Research in Education, appean in full 
u a chapter in The 1990 American Education Fimmce Association Year- 
book: Spheres (^Justice in Education, edited by Deborah A. VersteKn and 
James Gordon Ward. Copyright O 1991 by American Education Finance 
Association. All rights reserved. Used by permission of Harper Business, a 
division of HarpeiCollins Publishers. 

'Because of space limitations, the authors focus primarily on inequalities 
between African American and white studenu and between studenU from 
poor and well-to-do families. They were unable to examine trends over time 
in Hispanic-White and male-female diffettnces. Chapter 7 of dte National 
Research Council's (NRC) recent study A Conunon Destiny: Blacks and 
American Society (Jaynes and Williams. 1989. also examined trends over 
time in the education of African American students. The NRC study pro- 
vides a powerful overall context within which to examine many of these 
issues. 
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until the mid- 1970s when the number 
of children in poverty began to in- 
crease. Between 1973 and 1987 the 
incidence of poverty for all children 
climbed from 14 percent to over 20 
percent, with further increases ex- 
pected (see Figure 1). Moreover, the 
gap between the poverty rates for 
African American and white chil- 
dren, which had decreased sharply 
prior to 1973, stabilised during this 
period and even increased slightly in 
the 1980s. 

These trends have important im- 
plications for educational outcomes. The 
effect of hous:^.hold income on student 
educational attainment is substantial, 
partially reflecting the expense and for- 
gone income required by continued 
education (Jencksetal. 1972). The direct 
effect on student achievement is less 
though still considerable.*^ More impor- 
tant than the direct effects, however, arc 
the indirect effects of poverty on 
achievement. With poverty in the United 
States, comes a reduction in the family*s 
ability to provide the health care and 
other resources that a child needs in order 
to be prepared for school. 

Preschool Attendance 

From 1%5 to the late 1970s, there was a 
rapid increase in pre-school opportuni- 
ties for minority and low-income chil- 
dren due to Head Start. These oppoituni- 
ties probably acted to increase the overall 
equality of opportunity for students in 
low-income families. However, the per- 
centage of non-low-income students 
attending pre-schools in 1977 still ex- 
ceeded the percentage of low-income 



students attending such schools, and the 
gap in attendance between poor and non- 
poor children increased dramatically 
ftom 1977 to 1986.^* 

Parental Education 

Studies of academic achievement have 
consistently found a strong relationship 
between parents* level of educational 
attainment (especially that of the mother) 
and the acliievement of their children 
(Jencksetal. 1972; Hofifer and Coleman 
1990; Berlin and Sum 1988). There has 
been a considerable iricrease in the edu- 
caticHial attainment of parents over the 
past 25 years for all racial ^oups, but 
especially for African Americans. Be- 
tween 1970 and 1988, for example, the 
percentage of African American parents 
of elementary school aged children who 
had completed 12 or more years of 
schooling nearly doubled, from 36 to 69 
percent. Over the past 5 years, however, 
*the increase has leveled off. 

Racial and Social Ciass Dif- 
ferences Among Schools. The 

EEOR documented the massive racial 
segregation of the U.S. schools in 1966. 
It also described the substantial and, es- 
pecially in large schools, pervasive dif- 
ferences rmong schools in social class 
composition. There have been great 
changes since then, especially in racial 
composition. 

Racial Isolation 

Differences in the racial makeup of 
schools can be briefly summarized as 
foUows:^ 

Between 1968 and 1972 there was 
large-scale desegregation of U.S. 



schools. In 1968, 77 percent of Afri- 
can American students attended pre- 
dominantly minority schools (over 
SO percent minority) and 64 percent 
attended intensely segregated (90- 
100 percent minority) schools. By 
1972, the corresponding figures were 
64 percent and 39 percent. Between 
1972 and 1980, the national percent- 
age of African American students 
attending predominantly minority 
schools did not change, while the 
percentage in intensely segregated 
schools dropped slightly to 33 per- 
cent. These overall figures have not 
changed much since 1980. Almost 
two-thirds of African American stu- 
dents remain in predominantly 
minority schools; nearly one-third re- 
main in almost entirely segregated 
schools.^ 

The question about the educational con- 
sequences of racial segregation is <:x)m- 
plex The decade from 1965 to 1975 

^For a recent j^eneral discussion of the relationship 
between poverty, school achievement, and the fu- 
ture occuupations of students, see Berlin and Sum 
1988. For an earlier discussion, see Jencks et al. 
1972. 

^Select ComniUtee on Children, Youth and Fami- 
lies 1989, p. 137. 

^Select Committee on Children. Youth, and Fami- 
lies 1989. pp. 62-63. The leveling off of years of 
schooling or African American patents reflects the 
decline during the late 1970s and the eariy and 
middle 1990s in the proportion of Aftican Amer- 
\KM high school graauates gcing to colkge. 

Except where otherwise noted, these conclusions 
are drawn from Orfield. Montfort and Aaron 1989. 

^In contrast to trends for African Americans, the 
percent of Hispanics in predominantlv minority 
schools increased consistently from l9o8 to 1980, 
from 55 percennt to 7 1 percent, and has remained at 
that level. The percentage in schools with 90 to 1 00 
percent minorities increased from 23 percent in 
1968 to 32 percent in 1986. 



FIGURE 1 

Percentage of Children (Age 0-18) in Poverty 
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spawned a variety of confusing evalua- 
tions. The typical finding was that when 
other factors were statistically con- 
trolled, the effect of racial desegregation 
on school achievement for African 
Americans was small and for whites es- 
sentially non-existent (Kaestle and Smith 
1982). There have been few evaluations 
siiice then. 

However, the fact that there may be 
little independent effect of segrega- 
tion on achievement when other ma- 
jor factors are controlled does not 
mean that racially isolated schools 
provide the same level of educational 
opportunity as desegregated schools. 
The educational quality of most pre- 
dominantly minority schools, partic- 
ularly in the cities and poor rural 
areas, is not comparable to that of 
predominantly white schools 
(Maeroff 1988, pp. 633-38; CED 
1987, chapter 3, Oakes 1990). More- 
over, the segregated school systems 
of the South historically provided an 
overall lower standard of education 
when compared with non-Southem 
schools. Desegregation — and even 
the anticipation of desegregation — 
resulted in an upgrading of the quali- 
fy of schools for all Southern chil- 
dren, but particularly fcr African 
Americani,, 

Social Class Isolation 

Oiic of the most impressive findings of 
the EEOR was the imporUince of social 
class composition of the school in 
relationship to individual student 



achievement. The EEOR study de- 
termined social class based on a variety 
of background characteristics of the stu- 
dent's classmates In subsequent studies, 
however, the main indicator of social 
class composition of schools has been 
**piX)portion of students in poverty'' (see 
for example. Wolf 1977; Kennedy et al. 
1986; Orland 1990). 

Two main conclusions are evident from 
such woric. Firet, the relationship be- 
tween proportion of students in poverty 
and average school achievement is 
strongly negative. Further, students in 
schools with the highest concentrations 
of poor students (over 24 percent poor) 
have especially tow achievement. 
Second, there is an independent effect of 
aggregate school poverty on individual 
achievement even when other factors 
(e.g. level of individual parent educa- 
tion) are controlled (Orland 1 990). Thus, 
the National Assessment of Chapter I 
fouixi that 'Vwn-poor students attending 
a school with large proportions [greater 
than 24 percent) of poor students are 
nxxe likely to fall behind than are poor 
saidents who attend a school with a small 
proportion [less than 7 percent] of poor 
students" (Kennedy et al. 1986, p, 22; 
emphasis added). 

The relationship between the concentra- 
tion of poverty at the school level and 
individual student achievement is partic- 
ulariy disturbing in light of the trend 
tow^ greater concentration of poverty 
nationally. While 1990 figures are not 
yet available, analyses based on the 1980 
Census show several patterns: 

Between 1970 and 1980, the overall 
population in the SO largest cities 
declined by about 5 percent. How- 
ever, the number of poop people in 
these cities increased by about 12 
percent. Moreover, the number of 
poor people living in **poverty 
areas'' (greater than 20 percent poor 




residents) increased by 31 percent 
and the number living in *'high 
poverty areas ' (greater than 40 per- 
cent poor) increased by 66 percent. 

• The increase in high poverty areas 
occurred almost entirely among 
people of color and primarily in 
large urban areas. ^ 

• Because schools in high poverty 
areas arc likely to have greater pro- 
portions of poor students (Birman, 
Orland et al. 1987), the concentra- 
tion of poverty in central cities has 
disturbing implicatipns for achieve- 
ment trends in urban schools in 
general and among African Amer- 
ican and Hispanic American stu- 
dents in particular. 

inequalities in School Resour- 
ces. Many factors may contribute to 
the relationship between school pov - 
erty and student achievement. One 
obvious possibility is that poor and 
non-poor and minority and non-min - 
oritv schools differ systematically in 
the fiscal and instructional resources 
available to their students. 

Fiscal Inequalities 

The past 25 years have seen vast changes 
in schxA funding policies. During this 
period , the cost of schooling increased as 
the role of schools expanded to include, 
for example, special services for limited 
English profkient and handicapped stu- 
dents. Between 1966 and 1989, annual 
per pupil expenditures in constant 1989- 
^ doUars increased from about $1,900 
to $4 JOO nationaUy (NCES !990). 

Local funding across the nation led 
school expenditures to vary widely 
among siates, among districts within 
states, and even among schools within 
districts as money for schooling followed 
local wealth and the commitment to 
eihication of the local electorate. Spurred 
by saidies such as Arthur Wise's Rich 
Schools, Poor Schools (1968), which 
argued that wide disparities in ex- 
penditures might violate federal ot state 
constitutional guarantees, many states 
passed laws directed at reducing dis- 
parities among districts. It appears that 
the reforms of the eariy 1970s had an 
important short-tenn equalizing etTect on 
the level of resources available to schools 
and districts with laige numbers of "at- 
risk'' students. 

"For a discussion of this phenomenoni see 
Ashmore 1954. 

The figures on the concentration of poverty arc 
derived primarily from the data and analyses in 
Lynn and McGrcary 1990. 
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But soon after, a combinatiori of very 
high inflation in the boe 197Qs, fiscal 
constraints, dian^ in state fotmulas, 
and politics favonng the advantaged op- 
mted to render many of the remedies 
worthless (Berne 1988). Cunently, the 
Tmgps in per piqnl expenditures for dis- 
tricts in the same state are striking For 
example, in 1986-87 the highest spend- 
ing district in Colorado spent $10,888 
while the lowest spent $2,619. A less 
dramatic but stUl oxnpelling comparison 
is oantained in a recent article by Taylor 
and iPiche (1991). They report that a 
court found that, in 1990, the 100 
weaMiiest districts in Texas spent $7,233 
per pipl while the 100 poorest disdicts 
spent only $2,978. 

To th(; casual observer, there seems little 
questiion but that disparities in education- 
td exipenditures would be closely related 
to educational outcomes. But the picture 
is riOt at all clear. In a recent review 
article, Hanushek (1990) argues that two 
decades of research consistendy points to 
^ conclusion that differences in school 
e;q)enditures are not systemadcally re- 
lated to variatkms in student perform- 
ance. Hanushek goes on to note that the 
same research points to great differences 
in teacher quality but fiiids little reladon- 
diq) between expenditures and teacher 
quality as assessed by education, experi- 
ence and salary. 

Otfier researchers, while agreeing that 
tfie data indicate little direct effect on 
achievement of variation in ex- 
penditures, reach different conclusions. 
One argument is ttiat die studies them- 
selves are flawed and do not address 
some important variables. For example, 
it is particulariy difficult to sq>arate the 
effects of variations in school finances 
fiom the effect of what money buys. 
Thus, higli quality teachers may opt for 
k>wer salaries in districts diat pay for 
high quality working conditions. A 
second argument is that few studies have 
controlled adequately for the cost of 
purchasing services. Thus, a relatively 
ni^ per pupil expenditure in a central 
duty may not purchase die same level of 
resources as a lower per pupil ex- 
penditure in a less cosUy setting. (Com- 
mittee on Education arid Labor 1990). 

DIfforences Among Groups of 
Students In Instructional Re- 
sources. Has the quality and con- 
tent of instruction changed over the 
past 25 years for all students and es- 
pecially for minority or low-income 
students? What is die present condi- 
tion of instruction? Are there major 
'o jfferences now between the quality 



and content of instruction for minor- 
ity and low-income students in com- 
parison to students from more advan- 
taged families? These are extremely 
complicated and difficult questions 
to answer due to lack of data and 
careful prior analysis by others. This 
discussion, therefore, is somewhat 
specularive. 

Curriculum Trends 

Over the past 25 years, diere have been a 
number of trends in school curricula. 
Scattered data give some evidence about 
die impact of diese trends. During the 
eariy part of die period in die nikklle 
1960s, die nation was continuing to re- 
spond to die "crisis" spmod by Sputnik. 

curriculum devek)pment efforts in 
nuoi and science focused die content on 
problems (both ab^ract and aMicrete) 
diat involved less memcrization of facts 
and moK conceptual understanding. 
Shymansky and odiers ( 1983) concluded 
diat diese cunicula had a significant posi- 
tive effect on achievement. Aldiou^ die 
mults of die math and science refonns 
were impressive, diey were partkulariy 
chaUenguig to im{4ement well and were 
not as widely used as dieir creators had 
hoped. In die late 1960s and eariy 1970s, 
two new curriculum movements 
emerged. 

One of diese was die "back to basKs" 
movement whkh operated primarily at 
the elementary and middle school level. 
This moven> grew from efforts to im- 
prove equality of educational opportu- 
nity dirough compensatory education 
programs. The back to basks strategy 
focused on in^xuting to students core 
reading and aridunetic facts and skills, 
often to die exchiskm of more con^x 
reacUng strategies and madiematics and 
odier subject matter content. Whik; tiie 
bask sldlls strategy may have had its 
nnost dramatic impact on die curriculum 
and nature of instructkm in k)wer income 
neighborhoods, it quickly permeated 
dttou^iout die systnn. Ths focus on 
besKS has continued into die present, 
fueled by "minimum competency test- 
ing" by states in die late 1970k and eariy 
1980s and by many advocates of die 
"effective schools movement." 

Akmgskle die emphasis on bask skills 
was die proliferation in die late 1960s 
and eariy 1970s of experimental, non- 
academic courses and an overall de- 
emphasis on traditional studies in secon- 
dary schools. '° By die mkkUe and late 
1970s, diis interest in experimental 
courses had begun to wane, but not be- 
fore its effect had been fielt diroughout 
die entire system. 




The de^mphasis on acadenuc sttidies in 
secondary school, the resulting 
fragmentation of die secondary curric- 
ula, and the overall concentration on 
basic skills at all levels had, by eariy 
1980s, produced an educational system 
diat was sorely lacking in challoiging 
intellectual content. Duing die 19^, 
nrariy every state sougfit to address diese 
problems at die secondary level by in- 
creasing coursewoik requirements for 
high school graduation. Colk^ entrance 
requirements were often raised as well. 
Utde bystematk refbtm was attempted at 
die lower grade levels. 

Hiese new requirements seem to have 
had little effect on sttidertfs bound for 
four-year colleges because dicy were 
already taking the newly required 
courses, but diey have resiilted in in- 
creases in die number of "academk" 
courses takm by low- and middle-range 
secondary school students. Howeva, 
because die new requirements are gener- 
ally vague and can be met widiout major 
changes in die actual content or mediods 
of instruction, die academk quality of 
diese courses remains unclear (Elmore et 
al. 1991). 

Because of the limitations of the re- 
forms of die 1980s, die latest reform 
reports have pointed to die failure of 
U.S. schools, both elementary and 

'"For example, see Riizen and Jones 1985, page 
102. for information on science couneiaking dur- 
ing these years. 



secondary, to engage the majority of 
their students in the serious learning 
of academic content (Elmore and 
Associates 1990). Moreover, these 
reports continue to find that the prep- 
aration of teachers is poor, as is the 
quality of the curriculum. 

Inequality in Instruction 

We have painted a bleak picture of the 
overall quality of schooling in the United 
States. But it is important to note that 
there are many, many bright spots 
among the approximately 16,000 school 
districts, 100,000 school buildings and 2 
million classrooms in the nation. Our 
description also masks the considerable 
variation in access to high quality content 
and leaching that exists be^veen ''advan* 
taged'' and ''disadvantaged'' students. 

In general, secondary schools with large 
proportions of miiK)rity and k)w-income 
students offer few advanced and more 
remedial courses and have smaller aca- 
demic and larger vocational programs 
than other schools (Oakes 1985; Rock et 
al. 1985). This variation is paiticulariy 
evkfent in math. For example, only 50 
percent of schools with 90 percent 
minority students offer even one section 
of calculus as compared to 80 percent of 
predominately white schools. This 
means that students in the other 50 per- 
cent of the minority schods, no matter 
what their individual talents, are denied 
any access to a main gatekeeping course 
for college math aiKl science majois. 
Within schools, students in different 
tracks also have differential access to 
various courses. Again, this is especially 
tnie in math (Oakes 1990). 

What may be even more important 
than course titles, is the type of 
knowledge and skill instruction 
available to students in the classroom 
itself. Studies of elementary schools 
have noted that students in poor or 
''working class'' schools and classes 
and students with limited proficiency 
in English receive instruction in low- 
level literacy, computational, and 
computer skills. Students from more 
affluent backgrounds or neighbor- 
hoods, white students, and native 
speakers of English are more likely to 
receive emphasis on independent 
thinking and questioning and on 
complex skills like computer pro- 
gramming, literary interpretation and 
library research. (Anyon 1980, 1981 ; 
Moll 1990; CSOS 1983; Diaz et al. 
1986) This gap in content continues 
and widens m secondary school 
(Oakes 1985; Oakes and Lipton 
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FIGURE 2 

Trends in NAEP Reading Score Differences 
Between White and African American Students 
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Birth 
Cohort 

1954 ^ 
1956 

1962 0 

1966 ■ 

1971 □ 

1975 O 

1979 X 



Age 



9 



13 



17 



Note: For the source and description of data, please see Table 1 . 
Individual symbols for the 1954 and 1 979 cohorts represent the only 
NAEP administrations for these groups to date. 



TABLE 1 
NAEP Reading Scores for 
African-American (AA) and White (Wh) Students 
Displayed by Birth Cohort and Age* 





AGE IN YEARS 


9 


13 


17 


Birtti 
Cohort 


Group 


Score 


Diff. 
Wh-AA 


Score 


Diff. 
WIvAA 


Score 


Diff. 
Wh-AA 


1954 


AA 

White 










239 
291t 


52 


1958 


AA 

White 






222 
261t 


39 


240 
293 


53 


1962 


AA 

White 


170 
214t 


44 


226 
262 


36 


243^ 
293 


SO 


1966 


AA 

White 


181 

217 


36 


2321 
264 


32 


264 
296 


32 


1'J71 


AA 

Wh»le 


189 
221 


32 


236 
263 


27 


274 
295 


21 


1975 


PA 
White 


186 
218 


32 


243 
261 


18 






1979 


1 AA 
i White 


189 
218 


29 











•Frori Data Appendix in Mullis and Jenkins 1 990. This table uses data from five 
assf/ssments which were given in 1 971 . 1 975. 1 980, 1 984, and 1 988. The scores 
are the reading proficiency scale scores— the standard deviation for the age 9 
sabres is roughly 40 points; for the age 13 scores, roughly 35 points; for the age 
17 scores, roughly 40 points. 

tThe "white" scores for the 1971 (1962 cohort f^ir 9-year-olds etc.) assessment 
included scores for Hispanics— the white scores for the other assessments did 
not. 

tThe 17-year-oid scores recorded for the 1962 birlh cohort are from the 1980 
NAEP and should really be for a 1963 birth cohort. The l3-year^ld scores 
recorded for the 1966 birth cohort are from the 1980 NAEP and should really be 
for a 1967 birth cohort 



Not only does the content of instniction 
vaiy for diffeient groups of students, so 
does the quality of teaching they receive. 
Observers have noted that instruction in 
low-income schools and lower ability 
classes is more likely to be fra^nented, 
io rely on workboc^, dittos and pre- 
fabricated kits, and to emphasize 
memorization and recitation over prob- 
lem solving and independent thinking. In 
such classes, teachers also place greater 
emphasis on discipline, are more puni- 
tive and less enthusiastic, engage less 
often in meaningful questioning of their 
students, expect less from their students 
and assign less homewoik than their 
counterparts in predominantly white, 
suburban or higli ability classes (Anyon 
1980, 1981; Oakes 1985; Dieeben and 
Bair 1988; Gamoran 1990). 

lYie differences in instructional strategies 
may reflect, in part, differences in cur- 
ricular goals and materials. However, 
differences in classroom teaching may 
also be a prov^Hict of the relative shortage 
of q^ialified teachers in schools and 
classes serving large proportions of 
minority and poor children (Darling- 
Hammond 1990; Oakes 1990). 

II. Have tfwre been changes 
in achievaniOTu outcomes 
among cUfferent groups 
of students? 

In comparison to the condition of equal- 
ity of educational opportunity in 1966, 
there is evidence of progress toward a 
goal of equality of educational out- 
comes. 

Educational Attainment Before ex- 
amining achievement test score trends, it 
is useful to consider another commonly 
examined educational outcome: educa- 
tional attainment. The Coridition of 
Education 1990 reports two inQ4cat<H^ of 
educational attainment: the perc^^ntage of 
students who dn^ out of gnides 10 
through 12 and the rate of high school 
completion for 25- to 29-year-olds. 

Both measures tell the same stoty . Be- 
tween the late 1960s and tlie late 1^^, 
the g^ between African American and 
white student attainment narrowed dra- 
matically even while white student 
attainment was increasing. In 1%5 ap- 
proximately 50 percent of African 
American 25- to 29-year-olds repOTted 
that they had completed 1 2 or nx)re year s 
of school; by 1975 the figure was abou\ 
70 percent; by 1980 about 77 percent; 
and by 1987 it was 83 percent. Whites 
started at 70 percent in 1965 and climbed 
,^^-eadily to about 86 percent in 1980, 



FIGURE 3a 
NAEP Reading Scores at Age 9 
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FIGURE 3b 
NAEP Reading Scores at Age 13 
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FIGURE 3c 
NAEP Reading Scores at Age 17 
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Note: Figure 3a. 3b, and 3c: Vertical scales differ but intervals are identical. 
For the source and description of data, please see Table 1 . 



where the curve leveled off. * * 

Educational Achievement. The 

attainment rates, along with the input 
indicators discussed above, provide 
haclcground data for examining changes 
in achievement as measured by dif- 
ferences in test scOTBS. In 1966» the 



EEOR found considerable variation in 
veibal, mathematics, and reading test 

^^Scc NCES 1990 (pp. 20-23). There is always 
controversy suntMJinding reports on dropouts and 
high school completion. However, the general 
points, that African American educational attain- 
ment increased dramatically and clo»^ much of the 
achievement gap during this period is not con- 
troversial. 



scores among students bom different le* 
gions, races and social classes. Series of 
African American and Hispanic students 
weie much lower than those of white 
students at all grade levels. Low-income 
students and students with parents who 
had not graduated fium high school had 
lower t?st scores than more **advan- 
taged'' Classmates. But since that time, 
the difference in test scores among 
groups of students has substantially de- 
creased. 

Both Table 1 and Figure 2 show the 
differences in reading achievement 
between African American and white 
students by age and by birth cohort, 
as measured by the National Assess- 
ment of Educational Progress from 
1971 to 1988. A close examination of 
Figure 2 provides evidence of two 
important trends. First, looking ver- 
tically across cohorts at each age 
level, one observes substantial de- 
creases in the gap between African 
American and white scores over 
time. Thu"^, white students bom in 
1962 scored 44 points higher on the 
reading test at ag*; 9 than did their 
African American counterparts; by 
the time the 1979 cohort took this test 
in 1988, the gap for 9-year olds had 
decreased to 29 points. For 17-year- 
olds, the narrowing of the margin is 
even more marked: from a difference 
of 52 points for the 1954 cohort down 
to 21 points for those bom in 1971 . 

Also significant are the trends in 
scores as each cohort progresses 
through school. Reading the graph 
horizontally, one notes the increasing 
disparity in African American and 
white scores as the 1958 and 1962 
cohorts move toward graduation. It is 
not until the 1966 cohort that we be- 
gin to see a narrowing of the achieve- 
ment gap across school years from 
age 9 to age 1 7. Moreover, after 1966 
the size of the reduction appears to be 
increasing for each successive cohort 
of students. For the 1966 group, the 
reduction in the gap is only 4 points 
(or 0. 1 standard deviation); for those 
bom in 1971 it is 11 points (0.28 
standard deviation); and for the 1975 
cohort there is a 14 point reduction 
from age 9 to age 1 3; this represents a 
decrease of almost .35 standard de- 
viations in the gap during these four 
elementary-middle school years. 

Noting this overall reduction in the 
gap, however, provides but a partial 
picture of achievement trends for 
these two groups. It is equally impor- 
O It to discern the pattems in African 
ERLC 




American and white achievement 
that account for the diminishing dif- 
ferences between them. Figures 3a- 
3c display the disaggregated reading 
scores by race at each age level over 
time. Note that the curve for whites is 
nearly flat in each graph, indicating 
no substantial change in reading 
achievement for whites between 
1971 and 1988. In contrast, reading 
scores of African Americans have in- 
creased significantly for each age 
group during this time: 19 points for 
9-year-olds, 21 points for 13-year- 
olds, and 35 points for 17-year-olds. 
Similar, though somewhat less 
dramatic pattems occur for NAEP 
math and science tests as well (see 
Table 2 and Figure 4). 

Overall, then, during the past 20 years 
the gap in student achievement between 
African Americans and whites has been 
reduced by about 50 percent in reading, 
between 25 and 40 percent in math, and 
about 15-25 percent in science. To a 
lesser extent, the achievement gap be- 
tween nuddle and lower class groups has 
also diminished over the past 15 years. 
These reductions toc^ place during a 
time when the NAEP scores for whites in 
reading remained about level, so the 
progress in closing the gap reflects great 
gains on the part of African American 
and lower income students. 

Finally, it is very important to under- 
score that the data indicate that 
achievement gains for African Amer- 
ican students occurred at each of 
three different periods during a stu* 
dent's life. The cross-sectional data 
show clearly that 8-year-old students 
who were bom in 1979 scored signi- 



ficantly better than similar aged stu- 
dents bom in 1962 and 1966. This 
suggests that the infant, preschool, 
and early elementary school experi- 
ences have improved for African 
American students over the past 
quarter century. Moreover, com- 
parisons between cohorts show that 
African American students continued 
to gain relative to whites during the 
school experience of students, be- 
tween the time they were 9 and 13 
years old and between age 1 3 and 1 7 . 

The implication is that the quality of 
schooling experiences for African 
American students relative to whites 
clearly improved over the p?»t 25 
years. Finally, the gains in relative 
achievement for African American 
students between 9 and 17 years old 
have increased over cohorts — not 
only have there been gains for each 
cohort but the gains have increased in 
magnitude. These data especially 
seem to indicate tlie importance of 
increased equality in schooling expe- 
riences. Overall, then both ''out of 
school" and "within school" experi- 
ences appear to have had substantial 
effects on closing the achievement 
gap. The following section explores 
these effects in greater detail. 

III. Why has the achievement 
gap between white and 
African American students 
been shrinking? 

How did African Americans make such 
in^xxtant gains while at the same time 

'^See Smith and O'Day \99\ for a comparison of 
achievement trends for "advantaged" and *'dis- ^ 
advanuged'' students. I 



suffering from such great, and, in some 
cases, increasing, disparities in educa- 
tional and financial resources? A brief 
review of changes over time in the equal- 
ity of distribiSon of "educational re- 
sources" offers some insight into why the 
outcomes have changed. 

• Changes in the educational and eco- 
nomic resources of the family 
appear to have contributed sub- 
stantially to the reduction of the 
achievement gap. 

In the past 25 years, there has been a 
dramatic increase in the level of par- 
ental education for African Amer- 
icans, although the increase has 
levelled off in the past S years. Also 
during this period, the opportunity to 
attend pre-school has increased sub- 
stantially for low-income African 
Americans and whites. Furthermore, 
in comparison to 1960 figures, 
poverty has declined considerably 
more for African Americans than for 
whites. These factors are likely to 
have contributed to decreasing the 
achievement gap for all ages, buf. par- 
ticulariy in the early grades when the 
influence of the home environment is 
especially strong. 

It is impoitant to note, however, that the 
poverty rate for African Americans con- 
tinues to be approximately three times 
that of whites and that since the mid- 
1970s there have been lai^ge increases in 
the incidence of poverty for b'Dth groups, 
witfi African American poverty increas- 
ing at a slightly higher rate. This fact may 
account in p£Ut for the relative leveling 
off of 9-year-old reading achievement 
f jr bodi whites and African Americans 
since 1980 (see Figure 3;i). 

• Changes in the demography and ra- 
cial isolation of students in the na- 
tion also appear to have had a sub- 
stantial effect on the reduction of 
the achievement gap. 

One factor was the rxxisiderable migra- 
tion of African American families from 
1960 to 1970 when 12 percent of them 
moved from the South to the North and 
West. The difference in educational 
quality between regions during this time 
period combined with the overall 
urbanization of African Americans 
almost certainly had a positive effect on 
African American achievement test 
scores. MoreovCT, improvements in edu- 
cational opportunity in the South, stimu- 
lated both by desegregation and by eco- 
Q nomic recovery in the region, have also 
contributed to achievement gains by 



TABLE 2 

NAEP Math and Science Difference Scorest 
Between African American and White Students 
Displayed by Birth Cohort and Age* 
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29 
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25 
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28 








37 







tThe numbers in the table are differences between white and African American 
mathematics and science proficiency scale scores. Between 1977 and 1988 the 
white math scores for age 9 increased from 224 to 235. for age 13 from 272 to 
279, for age 1 7 from 306 to 310. The white science scores for age 9 increased 
from 230 to 237, for age 13 students from 256 to 265. for age 1 7 students from 
298 to 302. 

'From Beaton and Zwick 1990. This table reports data from four assessments 
which were given in 1978 (1977 for science). 1S82, 1986, and 1988. Because the 
assessments were not given at regular intervals (such as evew four years) it was 
impossible to form 'egular birth cohorts. Therefore crude cohorts are shown 
using data from groups with close birth years. For example, in the row labeled 
1968, 1969 the difference score in science of 55 for the 9-year-olds was for a 
group of students bom in 1968 while the difference scores for the 13- and 
17-year-olds are for students bom in 1969. 



African Americans, over 50 percent of 
whom continue to live in the Southeast. 

• Changes in insUiiction and curric- 
ulum over the past 25 years seem to 
have had a considerable influence 
on reducing the achievement gaps. 

School curricula, which have be- 
come increasingly homogenized as a 
result of the emphasis on basic skills 
and minimum competencies, appear 
to have contributed to an increase 
from 1971 to 1988 in test scores of 
African Americans, and to a lesser 
extent, "educationally disad- 
vantaged" students. By contrast, the 
scores of white and "educationally 
advantaged" students remained con- 
stant during this period.'^ 
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IV. What are the 
policy implications of 
these findings? 

One important question is what these 
analyses suggest for the future. Un- 
fortunately, Uie achievement gap be- 
tween African Americans and whites 
or between educationally dis- 
advantaged and educationally advan- 
taged students may not continue to 
close. There are four reasons for con- 
cern; 

'^Scc Smith and 0*Day 1991 for a discussion of 
achievement trends wnong educationally "advan- 
taged** and ^'disadvantaged** students. These con* 
elusions are based on analyses of NAEP scores and 
use self-reported dau on parental education and 
types of reading maticrials in the home. They are 
therefore subject to the limiuttons of self-reported 
data generally, and particularly in the case of 9*year 
olds. 



1. The effects of the demographic 
changes including the migration to 
the North and the urban areas and 
the effects of the desegregation of 
the South may have already bom 
their fruit in achievement gains for 
African Americans. 

2. The potentially important effects 
of the recent decline in college go- 
ing for young African Americans 
(ftiture parents) have not yet sur- 
faced in students '(their children's) 
achievement scores. 

3. The potentially very damaging 
effects of increased poverty, in- 
creased density of ploverty, and 
increased numbers of children 
bom with toxic dependence or 
other health problems have yet to 
be reflected in students' achieve- 
ment scores. These problems dis- 
proportionately affect children of 
color. 

4. The instructional goals for U.S. 
schools have begun to change 
from an emphasis on basic skills, 
rote memorization, and acquisi- 
tion of broad but fragmented 
knowledge to an emphasis on 
problem solving, active student 
engagement in learning and deep 
understanding of coherent materi- 
al. This trend is potentially bene- 
ficial for all U.S. students. How- 
ever, unless reformers con- 
sciously address issues of equality 
of opportunity, progressive 
changes of this sort will likely 
come last to the schools of the 
most needy. Such a reform move- 
ment could become a double- 
edged sword, slicing away at the 
relative gains made in recent years 
by minority and low-income stu- 
dents. 

These considerations suggest that the 
achievement gap may stabilize or even 
inciease again in the future unless we as a 
society take some necessary stK^. The 
data suggest that the stq)s must address 
both the out-of-school and the within 
school environment. The achievement 
gap will not continue to shrink if we 
focus only on providing early health 
care, or on expanding preschool educa- 
tion or on improvuig instruction in 
elementary school, tmiigh each of t^ 
steps is important. Achievement in- 
equidities have diminished over the past 
20 years because of the cumulative im- 
pact of a complex set of home, school, 
and societal factors which operate 
O^ioughout the pit-aduh life of our chil- 
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FIGURE 4 

Trends in NAEP Score Differences Between 
White and African AmeHcan Students, Age 17 
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dien. Only if we continue to pay atten- 
tion to all these facton is there much 
liopc that the gap will continue to close in 
the future. 

Proposals for Policy Interven- 
tions. The task of improving both quali- 
ty and equality in Anierican education is 
oxnplicated by the competition with 
odier social needs for increasingly scarce 
resources during this period of economic 
retrenchment. Our suggestions forpolicy 
interventions designed to fuither reduce 
the achievement gap take into account 
the limits imposed by these fiscal con- 
straints as well as the changes proposed 
by the current restnicturing movement in 
education. 

TTierc are, of course, a large number of 
important areas to tackle. Tlie goals and 
policy interventions discussed below 
deal with three of the most cnicial areas, 
focusing on those factors that offer the 
most hqie of influencing the educational 
achievement of needy youngsters. The 
three interventions specifically address 
the pre-school environment of students, 
the school cutiicuhim and iniitiuctional 
program, and the after school environ- 
ment for school aged children. 

1. Insure that low-income children 
are ready for school. 

The interventions here would be targeted 
to insure that low-income children are 
physically and educationally ready to en- 
ter school. This is Goal I of the six 
National Educaticm Goals adopted in 
?990 by the President and Governors. 

One formulation of a strategy for reach- 
ing this goal was outlined by the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development 
(CED 1987, p. 8). T\» CED package 

a 



includes attention to the health of 
iiiuihas through pcenatal caie and sup- 
plemental food programs, and to the 
physical and mental well-being of infants 
and chikben through guaranteed health 
care, ^sured immunization, access to a 
sound diet, and at least one ym of 
meaningful pie-school experience. The 
CED report provides in-depth support 
for these recommendations as well as 
research showing their cost- 
effectiveness. This is an area where the 
federal government could take the lead, 
though the implementatkxi would re- 
quire ck)se cooperatkm fiom state and 
kx:al governments. 

2. Ptovkfe all children a hi^ quali- 
ty, challenging, and coherent 
schodl instiuctk)nal program. 

ITiis is a partKularly conplex goal and 
deserves much greater attentkm than can 
be given here. There is, of couise, a 
de^rate need to insure that all teachers 
have adequate instiuctkHial materials 
£uid that school buildings are safe, clean 
and hospitaUe. These are important con- 
ditkxis that eveiy local and slate agency 
shoukl address. Bui their presence will 
not insure either that the curriculum and 
insliuctkxi will be of higli quality or that 
it will be of comparaUe quality across 
groups of people in society. 

One mechanism used by many otfier 
developed nations to promote both 
equality and quality for grades K-8 is a 
comnoon curriculum. The common cur- 
rioilum provkies a natural structure for 
preparing teachers, for developing cur- 
rioilar materials, for legitimately assess- 
ing the progress of students, and for 
hcMng teachers and schools account- 
able. In the United States the states 8 



should provide the leadership for insur- 
ing that all students have access to such a 
high quality cuiriculum. A number of 
states are moving toward an American 
version of the kind of coherent curric- 
ulum and instnictional system provided 
by a national curriculum in other coun- 
tries. 

Hiree critical conditions are necessary to 
insure that such a system would work to 
help provide high quality instruction to 
all students. Fir^, the curriculum content 
specifications (the curriculum 
fireworks) must be of the highest qual- 
ity possible and they must be continually 
and carefully improved. Second, the 
fiameworics would have to be used to 
provide a structure within which to 
organize and align other important edu- 
cational components such as teacher 
training, certification, in-service and pre- 
service; textbook and curncular mater- 
ials; and student and teacher testing and 
evaluation. A common curriculum will 
have a char ce to help increase both qual- 
ity and equality only if teachers for all 
sOidents know arui can tearh the material 
in the curriculum frameworks and if the 
examinations for all students assess 
material taught in the schools. 

Finally, local school personnel must be 
given the freedom within the 
frameworks to interpret and implement 
instructional strategies that most effec- 
tively meet the needs of their students. 
As with the International Baccalaureate, 
the state frameworks would set out the 
general content and skills that students 
need to know, but local school personnel 
would deckle how best to organize and 
teach the material. 

3. Enhance educational opportunities 
for low-income and otherwise ed- 
ucationally needy students. 

As discussed eariier, educational re- 
sources outside of the normal school day 
are critical in the ^ucational develop- 
ment of the student. Strategies to Ci.- 
hance those resources include provkling 
parerits with knowledge and skills to help 
their own children, and ensuring 
availability of quality healthcare, pre- 
ventative medknne, and nutritional diet 
for mothers and children. Still ar.other is 
to help provide children from low- 
income families the oj^portunities for in- 
volvement in music, art, organized 
sports and other activities ^hat middle- 
income children often enjoy. 

One strategy would deliver all these ser- 
vkes, and day care as well, for at least 
the ISOplus days of the school year. The 
strategy involves operating voluntary 1 2- 
,9^ X) 143K)ur a day elementary and junior 



high schools for students from high 
poverty conununities. 

One possible scenario is as follows: Stu- 
dents would come to school at 7 a.m. 
and leave at 7 p.m. Breakfast would be 
served, and the basic acadenuc curric- 
ulum would be conducted in the morn- 
ing, followed by lunch. After lunch, the 
"caretakers" would change. The teachers 
would remain on site for much of the 
aftmKX)n to do lesson plans, collaborate 
widi each other and tutor students need- 
ing special help. The afternoon for stu- 
dents would involve organized activities 
in arts, crafts and sports (volunteers 
could help); a study hall (perhaps with 
cross-age and peer tutoring); and a nap 
for younger students. Regular pre- 
ventative medical services (checkups, 
inoculations) could be delivered at the 
school site on a regular basis. Finally, 
thexe could be a late aftermon or eariy 
evening literacy program for parents 
would be followed by transportation 
home or by dinner arxi transportation 
home. Such a program for the school 
days of the days of the year would pro- 
vide a massive dose of educational sup- 
port for many needy youngsters. 

Programs like this already exist— mostly 
in private schools for some of our na- 
tion's auvantaged youngsters. The chal- 
lenge is to put such programs in the 
pubUc schools, especially in the inner 
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CPRE Wins Two New Grants, Expands Research Mission 



Two new five-year federal grants to study education 
reform policy and school finance have led to some 
changes at CPRE. Formerly known as the Center for 
Policy Research in Education, CPRE now is the Con- 
sortium for Policy Research in Education. 

The Consortium for Policy Research in Education op- 
erates two separately funded, but interlinked research 
centers: The Policy Center and The Finance Center. 

Both centers are funded by the U.S. Department of 
Education's Office of Educational Research and Im- 
provement. 

Members of CPRE are Rutgers, The State University of 
New Jersey; The University of Southern California; 
Harvo/d University; Michigan State University; Stan- 
ford University; and the University of Wisconsin- 
Madison. 

Research Agenda 

The research agenda for both the CPRE Policy Center 
and the CPRE Finance Center is built around three 
goals: 

• To focus program and fmance policy research on 
policies that foster high levels of learning for students 
from a broad range of social and economic back- 
grounds; 

• To conduct research that will lead to greater coher- 
ence of state and local program and fmance policies 
that promote student learning; and 

• To conduct research that will increase the responsive- 
ness of stp.te and local fmance and program policies to 

J^^. diverse needs of students, schools, postsecondary 




titutions, communities and states. 



In addition to conducting research as described above, 
CPRE publishes reports and briefs on a variety of 
education issues.* The Consortium also sponsors re- 
gional policy workshops for state and local policy- 
makers. 

For further information on CPRE contact: Lynn McFar- 
lane, assistant director for communications, CPRE, 
Eagleton Institute of Politics, Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, NJ 08901; phone (908) 828-3872. 

^The views expressed in CPRE publications are those of individual 
authors and not necessarily those of the Consortium, its institutional 
niembers, or the U.S. Department of Education. 
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Now Available from CPRE: 
Two New Reports on Teacher Empowerment 



Building School Capacity for 
Effective Teacher Empowerment: 
Applications to Elementary Schools 
with At-Risk Students 

Henry M. Levin 
June 1991 (Na RR-019) $10 

The term leacher empowennenr may already be fading from use, in 
large measure because of its vagueness. Does it mean giving teachers 
authority over school-level and/or classroom decisions? Does it involve 
mainly issues of governance? Does it focus mainly on classroom 
effectiveness and enhancement of teachers' knowledge of content and 
instructional strategies? 

Levin argues that decentralizing decision making and increasing school 
staff participatkm in mnning schools are necessary elements of teacher 
empowemient. But they are not enough. Capadty-buikJing at the school 
and distrk^ level is required to make teacher empowennent 'more than a 
tantalizing sk}gan; says the author. 

Drawing on his experience in devatoping accelerated schools for at-risk 
students in five states, Levin discusses features of school-based decisk)n 
making that couW be the focus of a capacrty-buiWing effort. The paper 
addresses topics such as leadership, technk:al assistance, and account- 
ability. 



Teacher Empowerment and 
Professional Knowledge 

Gary Lichtenstein, 
Milbrey McLaughlin, 
and Jennifer Knudsen 

June 1991 (No. RR^20)$7 

This paper presents a view of teacher empowemnent whk:h includes 
professkHial knowledge as a crucial aspect. The authors also propose a 
new definitk)n of ^professtonal knowtedge** for teachers, one that goes 
beyond staff devetopment efforts and other commonly proposed strat- 
egies to enhance teacher knowledge. 

After a year of fiekl study and literature review of staictural, fomnal and 
InstitutkKi-based efforts to empower teachers, the authors found that 
decentralizatkm or enhanced teacher authority dkl not necessarily lead to 
teacher empowemnent. The authors then shifted their research to took at 
knowledge-based refonns. 

Through this approach, the authors discovered teachers who believe they 
are empowered In principle and practk^e, whose attitudes about teaching 
are upbeat, hopeful, and even enthusiastic. These teachers believe their 
practk:e represents a model of professk>nalism that ought to be wWety 
devek)ped. 



CPRE Research Reports are available from: Publication Department, CPRE, Eagleton Institute of Politics, Rutgers University. 
New Bmnswick, NJ 08901 . Prices include handling and book rate postage. (Add $10 for delivery outside the U.S J For information 
on quanfrty discounts (over 25 copies) call (908) 828-3872. All orders must be prepaid. Make checks payable to CPRE. Sorry we 
cannot process checks drawn on foreign banks. Please allow 4-6 weeks for delivery. 
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